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“RING OUT THE OLD.” 


Dead, dead and gone. 
How years glide on, 
With all their joy and sorrow. 
Dead, dead and gone, 
And wild winds moan 
At the dawn of a glad to-morrow. 


“Bury him low, 
Under the snow,” 
The old year grey and hoary ; 
Bury him low, 
Unwept let him go 
To the past, with his sadden’d story. 
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The bells give out 
Loud peal and shout, 
I hear them sweetly ringing. 
Bells peal and shout, 
Th’ old year goes out, 
And the young to his skirts is clinging. 








Young child of time, 

While glad bells chime, 
Tell me, what is’t thou’rt bringing ? 

To every clime 

Will glad bells chime 
Peace and good will while ringing : 


And to each hearth, 
More joy and mirth, 
Than in the year departed ; 
More joy and mirth 
To all on earth 
And peace to the broken-hearted. 


“RING IN THE NEW.” 


Merrily, merrily over the town, 
The city bells chime on the frosty air— 
Jingle and rhyme, as if sorrow and care 
For ever the city’s heart had flown. 
And glad song and mirth 
Hail the new year’s birth 
In crowded street, and court, and lane; 
And in cot and hall, 
As the snow-flakes fall, 
Friends long parted meet once again. 





VOICES. | 5 


What family meetings, 
What kindly greetings, 
What tears and smiles o’er days of yore, 
As the bells ring out 
With peal, and shout, 
The old year’s reign will soon be o’er. 


Merrily, merrily, over the sea 
The wild winds are bearing the joyous chimes ; 
Oh, say, will the new year bring brighter times 
To rich and poor, to you and me ? 
Sunny days and long, 
Full of mirth and song, 
Love and peace, to the end of time ? 
Chime bells, chime, 
Of that brighter time 
With its smiles and sunshine, bright and clear, 
A happier time | 
Than sung in rhyme; 
May it dawn o’er us all this glad new year. 
Wimp Rose. 


VOICES. 


All the world around is full of voices, 
Living tongues, which whisper to the soul, 
Hopeful thoughts, and endless reassurance 
_ For a grief which seems beyond control. 


Many words of comfort from one’s fellows 
Fall on ears too stunned to bear the strain, 
Or we heed not, lest the consolation 
Should perpetuate the present pain. 
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Or the friend, who, tender-natured, ventures 
To re-bind the bandaged, bleeding heart, 
Touches, unaware, the quivering fibres, 
And divides afresh the wounded part. 


All that human sympathy can aidjus 
When the sorrow presses close and tight, 


Is, with silent, unintrusive fingers, 
Just to hide the trouble out of sight. 


Not to weary with unaiding pity, 

Not to jar with sound on tangled strings, 
But to wake the grief-absorbéd senses 

To the charm of other, happier things. 


Then the voices, which a loving father 
Left throughout the world, are heard again, 
Through the turmoil of the heart’s misgivings, 
Or above the dropping eyelids’ rain. 


Voices which have power to still and quiet 
All the throbbing beats of heart-despair, 
Spirit voices, which can speak to spirits 
Of the griefs which only spirits bear. 


Breezes, tell their cheering mission, 
How, tho’ torn and lone our life may be, 
They will waft the ever-wished-for kisses 
To our hungering lips across the sea. 


Birds, which twittered without seeming language, 
Sing us in those mournful days a song— 

Songs, perhaps, no brother-heart remembers— 
But our own had yearned and wished for long. 


Waves which cover all our life-long treasure, 
Breaking, while the sparkling foam they shed, 
Bear imploring, craving, hearts the tidings 
Of a last fond message from their dead. 


BROWN EYES. 


Lay the hand on lips which offer solace, 
Let these soul-less voices gently tell, 

How the tender Saviour sends his message, 
That the son He loves, He smiteth well. 


AGNES STONEHEWER. 


BROWN EYES. 


Soft dark eyes! whose lustrous beauty 
Thrills thro’ all my fancy yet, 

Eyes whose magic held me spellbound, 
Since the hour when first we met. 


And that hour, well I remember, 
There were many there that night, 
But among the crowded ball-room, 
None whose eyes were half so bright. 


And whene’er those dear eyes met mine, 
Thrill’d thro’ me a strange delight, 

Ah! will those eyes always haunt me 
As they haunted me that night ? 


For they spoke with words more tender== 
Sweeter far than lips could form, 

As they glanced from out long lashes, 
And they took my heart by storm, 


Deep brown eyes! You held me captive ! 
Though you did not know it then, 

Now you know—but I shall never 
Gaze into their depths again ! 
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I was wild enough, to fancy 
I had read their meaning right— 
Ah! they were my heart’s undoing, 
I was happy in their light. 








Do not think I blame you darling, 

‘ Nay, indeed! How could you tell ? 

I was mad enough to love you— 
Love, “ not wisely, but too well.” 


Still I hope those eyes may never, 
Never any sorrow know ; 

Ne’er have aught to dim their brightness, 
For, Brown Eyes! I love you so! 


HK. E. M. 





AN ANNIVERSARY. 


The plaintive cry of a little child, 
Bells ringing across the snow, 
A‘weary heart in its agony 
Wrestling on earth below. 

A tiny bunch of withered flowers, 
Some books, well worn and old, 
A curl of brightest chesnut hair, 
And a signet ring of gold. 


A glove of kid both soil’d and torn, 
A small and tattered note, 

A volume of ancient poetry, 

And a sketch of a little boat. 

Oh! memories sweet, through sadder 
Than I thought my heart could know 
Ye come to me like visions, 

Dim ghosts of a year ago. 





AN ANNIVERSARY. 


I take again the withered flowers 
And a manly form I see, 
Whom God in mercy took away 
From pain; but ah! from me. 
There rests the bonnie chesnut hair 
On his noble honest brow, 
And the signet ring upon his hand— 
Would I could see him now! 


The worn old book, he lent to me 
Sitting *neath the old yew tree; 

The little boat he sketched one day, 
Down by the deep blue sea. 

Such trivial things they seem to you, 
But oh ! they are to me 

More precious far than golden store, 
Or jewels fair to see. 


They bring to me the happy hours 
When he was at my side ; 

My tears are falling thick and fast— 
A year since, my darling died ! 

Only one year! Oh God to thee 

I breathe my earnest prayer, 

That this earthly lifetime drear 

I may have strength to bear ? 


The bells ring out in joyous peal 
The sun shines o’er the snow, 

My bonnie baby smiles at me 

Like an angel, in my woe. 

This brighter view of things, I feel 
Is a sign from God above, 

In future take my cares to him 
And trust my Saviour’s love. 


MIGNON. 
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SONG. 


How they fall 

When the wind blows cold ! 
How they fall 

As the year grows old! 
Fragrant leaves, 

See them dying, 
Can we keep them, 

For all our sighing ? 


Silently, surely, 

Let them fall, 

One by one, let them fall ; 

Tho’ the bough grows bare 
The tree is there, 

The tree is there, after all. 


How they fly, 

On swift passing wings ! 
How they fly— 

Oh! such short lived things ! 
Human days, 

Growing less, and less ; 
Shall we grieve 

O’er their fleetingness ? 


Quietly, trustfully, 

Let them fly, 

One by one let them fly ; 
Though days decrease, 
And seasons cease, 

The life itself cannot die ! 


A. L. L. 





THE FUN THAT PAT WAS MAKING ll 


THE FUN THAT PAT WAS MAKING. 


Och Pat Magee he courted me, 
And won my young affections, 
For sure no finer boy you'd see, 
So who could have objections ? 
But when to saucy Kate O’Toole, 
Soft things I heard him spaking, 
Said he, my dear! don’t be a fool ? 
‘Twas fun that I was making. 


So tender were the words he spoke 
No Irish girl could doubt him, 
To me it seemed an idle joke, 
That I could live without him! 
But when in dread of long delay, 
I hinted fond hearts breaking, 
In hopes he’d name the wedding day, 
Said he, its fun you’re making. 


One summer morn I sat alone, 
The birds were gaily singing, 
When suddenly with merry tone, 
I heard the church bells ringing. 
For Pat had wed , Oh! cruel fate, 
The rival colleen taking ; 
‘Twas then I learned with saucy Kate, 
The fun that he’d been making. 


So girls dear don’t be led astray, 
Nor let the boys desave ye, 
They’ll swear they dearly love to-day, 
To-morrow they will lave ye ; 
Have ten strings to your bow and don’t 
On one your faith be staking, 
And then you'll find the fellows won't 
Of you much fun be making. 
T. C. S. Corry, M.D. 
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THE YULE LOG. 
A Tate or New Years’ Eve. 


I am old now, and though it is a “ green” Christmas, I stretch 
out my hands to catch the warmth of the Yule Log, which is 
blazing cheerily up the chimney. I look at the live coal burning 
brightly, almost fiercely, under the yule log, and ah! how memory 
rushes back into the dead past. Sounds of merry laughter! 
The coal gas burns brightly. The old hall rises up before me. 
Its stately turrets standing out in relief to the plain and heavy 
windows and the ponderous door—real and lasting like all work 
of the Elizabethan age—are touched with the moonlight which 
makes the grey stone seem almost white: I hear the dashing 
of waves—the roar, which dies, and dies, and dies, then swells 
and swells, and then falls with a plash, making one feel sad and 
lonely. But melancholy soon finds wings and is gone, for I am 
inside the old baronial hall. | 

I see myself reflected in one of the narrow strips of looking- 
glass which fill up occasional panels in the wainscot. A tall 
youth, handsome—I may say that without vanity, for now I am 
a wrinkled old man—features apparently passionless, but oh ! 
not that; for I see the almost inperceptible curves where rough 
furrows were afterwards to be cut. I appear pale, for I had 
been ill, sick unto death and for weary weeks my life had been 
despaired of. But I am now convalescent, and my dark hair 
has grown like that of a music professor. 

Leaning beside a door-way, I look at the scene before me— 
it is homely, it is English, it is old-fashioned, but it is attrac- 
tive. My uncle, Sir Hugh Mortimer, loved the traditions of his 
fathers, and so he cherished great evergreen bushes through 
the year, that he might see his hall bright with their fresh 
leaves and red berries at Christmas time. All the poor relations 
of his family—and they were many, myself among the num- 
ber—were invited every New Years’ Eve to partake of his 
hospitality and magnify his splendour. It savoured of the feudal 
times when Sir Hugh’s ancestors had their scores of retainers 
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ready to laugh at every stupid joke, and applaud every would- 
be witty saying. 

There I stand, and—shall I confess it? I am smitten by the 
charms of my uncle’s only daughter, only child, my cousin Eva. 

With the air of a princess she walks about the hall, leaning 
on the arm of George Munley, Esq.—a noodle I call him; but 
then I am in love, and jealous. 

See she stops, and beckons me. 

I walk across the hall to her. 

“Cousin James Tellerby, why so melancholy ? one: would 
think you were Hamlet, just come from an appointment with 
the ghost. But I forget—you have been ill; I trust you are 
better.” 

And, disengaging her arm, with a bow which at once reassured 
me that George Munley, Esq. was not the loadstone I had 
feared, she placed it within mine and we walked together down 
one of the corridors. Why has that flame gone out? See it 
burns again, brightly, fiercely, with a hissing noise, it will not 
continue long, but it opens another page in my memory. 

I am sitting in my uncle Sir Hugh’s library. The walls are 
covered with solid shelves, on which repose tomes of divinity 
and theology, folios of science and history, octavos of poetry 
and quaint romance, and the dust of generations sleeps peace- 
fully on them. The space over the fire-place is covered with 
grim oil-paintings of deceased baronets, from the first Sir Hugh 
who obtained his baronetcy for the support he afforded to 
James the First, in his war on the province of Ulster, in Ire- 
land, down to Sir William, my uncle’s father. At any other 
time this long line of portraits might have formed matter for 
considerable reflection. But I care not for dead baronets; I am 
expecting to face a living one, an angry and choleric one, soon. 

Ah! how that flame hisses! 

The door opens, and, with a heavy tread, in walks Sir Hugh 
Mortimer. He is stout, with a powerfully marked face which 
has some good nature in it, but overcast by imperiousness. I 
look at him and I see the storm approaching. 

“And so, James Tellerby, you love my daughter do you ?” 
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Why does that flame hiss so? It irritates me, it makes the 
blood tingle in my veins. 

I reply quietly, “I do sir, and am happy in the belief that my 
affection is reciprocated.” 

“‘ Zounds sir, how dare you, a penniless beggar, whom I have 
kept from the workhouse, dare to presume to think of the 
daughter of Sir Hugh Mortimer, and the heiress of the Elmwood 
estates, except as a humble liege would think of his queen, or a 
dog of his mistress ? You want her fortune, eh!” 

‘“‘T am your sister’s son, and poor; you do well to insult me. 
I cannot retaliate. You are Eva’s father.” 

“Leave the house sir. Never dare to cross my threshold 
more, or my servants shall ignominously throw you out. I 
have other intentions than that my daughter should marry a 
pauper.” 

“T go sir, but you will repent this day. Those words—” 

“Don’t threaten me.” 

‘“‘T threaten not, I only predict.” 

The flame has gone out, it has left blackness behind and 
smoke—is that a sob ? 

See, a small steady flame. But that too will go out. There! 
The yule log is turned over and the sparks fly up the chimney. 
They crackle and seem full of hope again. 

I am talking to my cousin Eva. We are vowing that, come 
weal or woe, we will be faithful to each other; kissing and 
embracing with incoherent words. 

But the sparks are dying out, and as the last one glimmers, I 
see Kva’s face, that face which has lived enshrined in the chan- 
cel of my memory, surrounded with a halo of brightness and 
sadness of glory and sorrow. 

That last spark shows me her face in its girlish beauty. 
Piercing, searching eyes of a neutral tint, shaded by long 
moist eyelashes and each showing like a pool half covered with 
bulrushes, and suggesting impenetrable depths. Eyebrows arch- 
ing playfully, expressing a curiosity too pretty, too enchanting 
to be inquisitive, and yet a curiosity which made one feel that 
to dissemble before them was impossible—clear complexion, 
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half revealing the rich current of life beneath—mouth whisper- 


ing love in every outline. 


It all comes up before me and I stretch out my hands—but 
only to warm them, only to warm them—only to warm them,— 
for the sparks have all died out and the yule log is black. I 
stir it again, and the coal under it sends out little clouds of 
black smoke, out of which short-lived flames leap, with a 
crackling, seething noise. 

My hands are warm—I feel strong—all the excitement of the 
battle-field comes back. 

T am an old man now, anold, old man, but I remember. I 
gaze at the fire and there I see it all. 

A battle-field, “‘ the war clouds rolling dim,” the heavy storm 
of shot and shell, brave men are being hewn down, horses utter 
their last neigh of agony. The signal for retreat is given. I 
turn round angrily as I feel a sharp pain between the shoulders, 
but the blood trickles down and I know that I am wounded. 
I stagger and fall. 

Why is the yule log black again ? 

I awake to hear the moans of wounded and dying men. My 
mouth is parched with thirst, my head racked with pain; my 
right arm hangs helplessly down, and when I try to lift it I 
cannot help uttering a cry of agony. But why is it so dark ? 
Alas! we are prisoners in a French dungeon, prisoners of war 
and yet treated worse than the vilest criminals. And there I 
linger between life and death, scarcely ever seeing the blessed 
sunlight. 

I am waking out of a stupor, and I hear the bells of a church 
ringing merrily. Can it be New Year’s Eve? I ask my jailor 
and he confirms my suspicion. Two years since—two long years 
since, Eva and I wandered from the festive hall together. What 
is she doing now? Oh! could I but see! Would to God the 
walls of my dungeon would open and intervening space roll 
away so that I might see her if but for a moment. I pray in 
heart-agony, and the answer comes. 

It may be sleep, it may be but a dream. The bells clash their 
reverberating music into the night air. Now it falls in soft and 
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softer cadence till I could fancy that the sound proceeded from 
a harp. And soit does. Low and plaintive. Surely the bur- 
den of a sorrow-stricken heart is upon it! Eva, beautiful as of 
old, though very pale, is bending over the harp. Her eyes are 
bedimmed with tears, tears which gleam there like the early dew- 
drops on the opening rose. Tears! Why should Eva Mortimer 
weep. She knows not want nor hardship; she has never felt 
the pangs of hunger, pain or cold. Neither did the Jews in their 
captivity in Babylon, yet they wept when they remembered 
Zion. Eva Mortimer weeps. Soft! she speaks. 


“Poor James! where is he? dead perhaps or lying in a 
dungeon.” 


“‘Come Eva, Mr. Munley waits for you, why have you run 
away from the hall. Ah! ”—and Sir Hugh’s brow darkened— 
‘“‘ what mean these tears—what foolery is this? I thought all 
that was forgotten, buried. Let me have no more of it—Come ?” 


And Eva, hastily brushing away the tell-tale drops, took her 
father’s proffered arm and returned to the hall. There she was 
accosted with New Year’s greetings by George Munley, Esq. 
George Munley of Munley was wealthy, was of old family, was 
a deputy-lieutenant of the county. Yet he was a clown. In 
a loutish fashion he drew Eva aside, and, pulling at his heavy 
whiskers, he stammered something. I heard not the words, 
but knew the meaning. 


Why is the yule log so black and sullen ? 


This prison is intolerable to me. I must and will be free. 
The jailor comes in. He is loquacious, and tells me that the 
ward is left to him alone to-night. It is wrong perhaps to abuse 
his confidence, but why should I pine in a dungeon, I have done 
no crime ? I spring upon him and fell him to the ground. He 
is soon gagged and secured,and with feverish eagerness I am 
groping my way into the night. I wander on and on and after 
some hours walking reach the sea shore. Suddenly I am clapped 
on the back and a gruff voice utters the words “ my prisoner.” 
Fury, at the thought of losing the liberty just gained, takes pos- 
session of me and I close with him and we struggle. Others 
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come to his assistance and I am gagged and placed in a boat. 
We dre going out to sea. Ah! how cold it is! 

This yule log must be broken. There! the flame wraps itself 
round and it will soon be ruddy with the heat. 

[ find I am on board an English privateer, and when I make 
known that I am an escaped English prisoner, I am welcomed 
with joy. 

There are cracks and seams in the yule log, some like yawn- 
ing gulfs, one like a dull, dark, cold river. 

It was while I was in Portsmouth that, taking up a newspaper, 
my eye was fascinated by a paragraph which had been copied 
from a country paper. “ Mextancnoty Drata or a Youne Lapy. 
A strange and startling incident, which has cast great gloom on 
all the country side, has taken place during the week. The 
only daughter of Sir Hugh Mortimer, Bart., of Elmwood Hall, 
was found, early on Tuesday morning drowned in the Denner. 
The young lady was to have been married the following day to 
George Munley, Esq. of Munley. It is believed that she was 
walking near the stream, and, missing her foothold, fell in. 
There are however rumours which we dare not venture to 
breathe.” 

The light is all gone out. I can see no more. But stay! a 
spark remains, and by its light I see myself once more in the 
quaint old library. Jam looking at the picture of a baronet— 
Sir Hugh Mortimer. The door opens and I hear the well-re- 
membered tread. I look round and there stands my uncle. I 
rise and we look at each other. At last he speaks. 

“James Tellerby, you are my next of kin. I have removed 
the entail from the estates and have made you my heir. You 
are at liberty to remain.” 

The voice is hard, but the proud face though it bears it 
haughtily, tells of great mental suffering. We look at each 
other and with a sigh I turn away. 

The yule log is ruddy again. 

Tam an old, old man now. My grandchildren are around me 
for I married, married a women whom I loved tenderly. But 


she too is gone, for I am an old, old man. I stretch out my 
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hands to the warmth, and little Eva climbing on my knee says 
“<Ganpa has bin tying.” I brush the tears away, kiss the little 
one, and thank God for his mercy. And the church bells sound 
peacefully. 

“Tis time for bed, Eva pet.” 

“‘Tss, Ganpa, yule log is burnt out.” 


F. H. Nerru. 


A POEM OF THE TWILIGHT. 


From the unpublished papers of the late Thomas Tyrie, Edinburgh, 


in the possession of David R. Williamson. 


Mystical odours creep 
Thro’ shadows wierd, and dim blue distances— 
Odours the hot day knows not, such as steep 
The wearied sense in pure deliciousness ; 
When poppy-fingered sleep 
Hath stilled th’ importunate stir of waking strife, 
Which drowns the soft low strains, that make th’ accords 
of life. 


Stillness and silence lie 
Like voiceless benedictions over all ; 
There floats no cloud between us and the sky 
To stay one star-glance; silvery swift they fall ; 
Were every star an eye 
Of some benignant, white-winged, watchful sprite, 
Were surer peace our guard than circles us to-night ? 
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How stirless stand the trees ! 
Creep closer love, the hour is all our own, 
And yet beneath the sky-glad silences 
The swift spring, quickening, stirs. And I alone, 
I know that, as with these, 
Though silence robes thee, like the night-hushed air, 
The love-fire in thy heart is quickening unaware. 


And hark! A sudden trill 
From out the arching dusk, a tremulous, low 
Beginning of sweet sound, that, though it fill 
The ear with quick delight, yet fitteth so, 
The hush so calm, so still, 
One dreams that Peace, long-brooding, voiceless, long 
With joy’s resistless rapture, thrilleth into song. 


It is the bird of night 
Whose song wars nct with silence, but accords 
With quiet and fair solitude. How bright 
The silver-mist moon flooded! Hast no words 
To speak serene delight ? 
Love, let yon warbler’s clear and changeful song 
Voice that rapt joy that dies to silence on thy tongue. 


What ecstacy of heart 
Thrills in these mellow flutings! What uprise 
Of pure earth-spurning passion seems to start 
Sound-winged on each swift fluttering trill that tries 
To scale the heavens! Some part 
Of human yearning pulses thro’ the beats 
Of that enuberant song, which still thy heart repeats. 


Say, Sweet, is it not so ? 
Pure as thy passion, fervent as thy love, 
Now silver shrill, now saintly soft, and low, 
As is thy gentle voice, my nestling dove— 
The bright and joyful flow 
Of thy love-quickened life, shall it not be 


Typed by yon rapturous songster’s variant melody ? 
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RSC 


The glamorous grey surrounds, 
Dim, dusk, soft-stretching, silent homes of dreams. 
But lift thine eyes—thro’ all the azure bounds 
Of heaven, the star-hosts rain irradiant gleams. 
O season of low sounds 
And subtle odours rapt from drowsing flowers! 
Foretaste of what far peace in what Elysian bowers ? 


Lovely art thou—and Love, 
Shy Love and silent, haunts thee as her home. 
The still rapt passion brooding like a dove, 
At the hidden heart of life.—My darling, come! 
Arise sweet, let us move 
Forth in the moon-gleam, that thine eyes may tell 
Soul-secrets that thy pure lips guard so sweetly well. 








GARLANDS. 


Weave them by the meadows, 
Garlands fresh and fair, 
Starry buds and blossoms, 
Pinks and pansies rare ; 
Buttercups and lilies, 
Roses red and white, 
In gay garlands weave them, 
Flowers of summer light. 


Weave them in the sunshine, 
Garlands of sweet thoughis, 

Flowers of love and pleasure, 
Bound in fragrant knots ; 


Roses of pure pleasure, 
Lily-bells of mirth, 
In sweet garlands weave them, 


Flowers of tender birth. 








A WINTER SONG. 91 


Weave them by the firelight, _ 
Garlands of past years, 
Flowers pale and drooping, 
Flowers bedewed with tears ; 
Roses, lilies, king-cups, 
Nipt by winter’s blast, 
Into garlands weave them— 


Garlands of the past. 
J. HENDERSON. 





A WINTER SONG. 
ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Where are the songs of spring; the summer flowers 
And all the beauty of thy vernal bowers ? 

Now far and wide o’er the green earth is spread 

' A snowy pall—with fleecy clouds o’er head. 


Peaceful thou liest, stripped of all thy pride, 
Now, in thy valleys, on the steep hill side 

No lambs find pasture! and the humming bee 
Murmurs no longer o’er the flowery lea. 


The birds, sweet song is hushed! Yet still O Land 
Lovely art thou, held fast in icy band 

Where’er the eye may fall in fairy mime 

Thy branches glitter with the hoar frost’s rime. 


New strength thow’rt gaining for the summer’s toil, 
New power to load thy boughs with autumn’s spoil, 
The Father loving watch o’er thee will keep 

His breath shall rouse thee from thy winter’s sleep. 


He too, who wove for thee thy snowy shroud, 

And made thee bright amidst the gloomy cloud, 
Shall call thee forth, Spring, joy, and light to share, 
A garland of fair flowerets in thy hair. . 
ELLA. 
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ON READING THE STORY OF UNDINE. 


At hush of midnight once it fell, 
As one who sips a witches’ spell, 
A legend-charm I sipp’d and straight 
Saw with new eyes a misty gate 
Shutting a land wherein strange spirits dwell. 


It was a world of waters: rare and grave 

Hung drooping veils of mists in thin disguise, 
Which soon dissolving into clearness, gave 

White entrance into dim sereneties. 
And there, amid the diamond glittering 

Of falls that shivered into rainbow gleams, 
And balmier than viewless angels sing 

To souls benignly lulled in blessed dreams, 
Between the heavy vapours balancing, 

Swam the low hum of many swarming streams. 


And e’en as one who chanced of old 
On Dian and her maiden clan 
Bathing white limbs in fountains’ cold; 
Or far within the leafy fold 
Caught a far glimpse of hairy Pan ; 
Or e’en as one, at midnight straying, 
Heareth etherial music playing 
In some dim-seen unholy shrine, 
And wears forever in his eyes 
The marvel and the mysteries, 
And secret light of things divine ; 
Such rich luxuriance of fantasies, 
That vision rained upon these eyes of mine, 


And now I know of things before 
Undreamed ;—for often have I seen 

A forest pool, the crystal core 
Of long-leaved blooms and mosses green, 
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Oft gazed upon its cold, serene, 
In idle dreaming, knowing not 
It was a maiden spirits’ grot, 
Where all day long her dulcet song 
Sheddeth holy music lowly 
To lolling summer sauntering slowly, 
Where she watches half-awake 
The lavish rain-drops, falling, shake 
A myriad wrinkles in her awning, 
Tremulously, splash after splash, 
Or sitting in the full-flushed dawning 
Winds her hair with a red sun-flash 
In a wisp of costliest gold, 
A marvellous spirit in palace old. 


Spirits, spirits strange and rare, 

Wind and dance and reel and twist, 
In clear waters everywhere, 

Gleam and sparkle, scarfed with fair 
White spray-pearls and amethyst. 
They will float with floating things 

To the brink of a cascade, 

And with folded feet and wings, 
Go flashing down its glitterings 

Into pools of sullen shade, 
And again float up on mist 

Ringed with wisps of filmy braid. 

H. GreEennovcH SmiTH. 





CHARITY. 


A rosebud bloomed upon a thorny stem, 
A virgin veil of moss its beauties hid 

Like some rare fragrant oriental gem, . 
Peeping from out a casket’s fret-work lid. 
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The sunbeam wooed it with love-lighted smile, 
The zephyr kissed it in the evening breeze, 
The rosebud mourned her cruel fate the while | 

Not to be sought by richer loves than these. 


A lightning flash gleamed through the summer sky : 
“Were that my love!” th’ ambitious rosebud sighed ; : 
The lightning heard th’ impatient, wishful cry— 
And rent the veil of sheltering moss aside. 








Quick to her crimson heart the wild flash clave, 
Only to leave that heart asunder riven— 

Her beauty, fragrance, bloom, she gladly gave 
To be forsaken almost ere they’re given. 


Roses, just bursting into balmy prime, 

Look down upon her now with well bred sneer ; 
E’en others—faded by the kiss of Time 

May safely launch their shafts of slander here. 


Within her warm and glowing heart she grieves, 
And weeping dewdrop tears, impassioned pride 

Wraps her wrung form amid her mournful leaves 
Only too glad the blush of shame to hide. 


Fast falls refreshingly a thunder shower, 
Charming away the lightning’s scorching heat ; 

Blighting the bloom of many a flaunting flower 
But to that rosebud’s pain ’tis comfort sweet. 


Poor rosebud ! lift thy aching, weary head ; 
Gaze not on earth—but meekly turn to heaven 

For such as thee—these cooling drops are shed, 
From there where, only follies are forgiven. 





ANON. 
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COME TO THE FOREST GLADE. 


Come, to the forest glade, 

Where the dancing sunbeams play, 
And the sweet blue-bell 

In the shady dell, 


Luxuriant, blossoms gay! 


Come, list to the ring-dove’s note, ’ 
And the throstle, wild and free ; 

As the lark soars high, 

In the summer sky, _ 

And warbles his song with glee. 


Come, list to the redbreast’s lay, 
And the blackbird’s mellow song, 
As Nature free, 

Seems to sing with glee, 

In the voice of the feather’d throng. 


A. E. Burr. 





SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTER OF KING LEAR. 
By Davin R. Wituiamson. 


King Lear is a creation of extraordinary genius. What is 
genius? William Hazlitt, in one of his finest essays on the 
English poets, describes it as being the offspring of fame. We 
have the deepest admiration of the originality and genius of 
Hazlitt, but, in this instance we feel inclined to disagree with 
him. It is our opinion that genius is the parent of fame. Genius 
is an innate power, a mental tendency which is natural to its 
possessor, and enables him to strike out new ideas, and “ give 
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to airy nothings a local habitation and a name; " or, through the 
medium of fancy, associate the solemn with the ridiculous, the 
sublime with the absurd, in so amusing a way as to seize 
upon the admiration of the public. It is this in-born genius, 
then, that enables the poet, the artist, the philosopher, and the 
man of science eventually to win the smile of fame. In many 
cases, it is true, a man has already ascended the mount of fame, 
after many years of persevering labour, before he is recognised 
as a genius. And this is possibly the light in which Hazlitt 
saw fame as the parent of genius. But this great critic’s 
view of the subject is incorrect; for, although a man is 
not often admitted by the world to be a genius till he 
has ascended the mount of fame, yet was it not the scaling 
ladder of genius that enabled him to ascend the mountain? 
Was not genius the invisible guide that pointed out the 
path, impossible to be trodden, save with such a com- 
panion, that led to the eminence of public estimation? Fame 
is only the light in which genius is made visible, the genius was 
there before the light was thrown upon it. Were this not the 
case, we should not have been indebted to Gray for these beautiful 
lines of his noble Elegy, in which he treats of geniuses, who, 
according to Hazlitt’s idea, could not have been in the possession 
of a parent :— 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


And, in the case of the poet, genius is undoubtedly the parent 
of fame. Poetry is always the river that finds its source in the 
mountain of genius; and whether or not in its ocean-ward course, 
it is regarded as an object of beauty, whether its surroundings 
are uninhabited moorlands, where nothing is visible save rugged 
nakedness, and nought save the mournful clarion of the curlew 
is heard, or majestic woods and peaceful glens, filled with the 
sighings of summer streams and the music of summer songs, it 
is still the stream of poetry fulfilling its task (that of the 
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beantifying of nature), and winding away according to its own 
impulses. This stream has flowed through the Universe since 
God commanded light to outdazzle the grandeur of darkness, 
and will continue to flow till Time’s roaring river has become @ 
portion of the silent sea. In other words, as long as man exists, 
poets must be, for poetry is the star that brightens the night of 
the past, and it is as likely to shed an effulgence over the future. 
And why? Turn to Shakespeare and you will see that it is the 
embodied essence of all the loftier feelings and aspirations of 
our natures. It is the most soul-like creation of the human 
mind. It comes to us, born of genius, clothed in imagery, and 
steeped in music. The pathos of poetry is the deepest, its 
enthusiasm the brightest, its passion the purest and most intense, 
its love for all that is beautiful the most sincere, its contempt 
for all that is mean and degrading the most profound, and its 
admiration of all that is beautiful and good the highest that we 
possess. The forms it assumes are various. Sometimes it is 
arrayed in the picturesque attire of fancy, sometimes in the 
brighter vestures of imagination. Imagination, however, we 
may here state, is as much superior to fancy as night is more 
poetical than day. There is as much difference between these 
powers as there is between Martin F. Tupper and Tennyson. 
The one invents new ideas founded upon reason and borrowed 
from nature, which from their striking originality, are calculated 
to seize upon the attention of the reader, and leave an enduring 
beauty in his mind; the other takes possession of old ideas 
and expresses them in a new and more pleasing way, or so con- 
nects two sentences as to make each of them ludicrous. An 
ordinary man may possess fancy, and give evidence of it, perhaps, 
in useless parodies of the poets, or in the composition of 
puns or jokes, but if we want imagination, we must go for it to 
a Homer or a Shakespeare, a Shelley or a Tennyson. The 
“ Pickwick ” of Dickens is a fine sample of fancy; the ‘“ King 
Lear” of Shakespeare, or the superb “Tithonas” of Tennyson 
of the creative power of imagination. The former amuses, 
the latter elevates the mind. The expression, “ he fought 
like a lion,” is a good specimen of fancy; the famous 
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exclamation of Lear, “nothing could have subdued nature to 
such a lowness but his unkind daughters!” thereby revealing 
the depths of his feelings, is the genuine work of a powerful 
imagination. There is something of the same power that 
produced “Lear” in the following wonderful passage from 
Tennyson's “Maud”—a poem which has never yet been appreciated 
as it deserves :— . 
“Cold and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek, 
Breaking a slumber in which all spleenful folly was drowned, 
Pale, with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the cheek, 
Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound ; 
Woman-like taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 
Done but in thought to your beauty ; and ever as pale as before, 
Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound ; 
Luminous, gem-like, ghost-like, death-like, half the night long 
Growing and fading and growing, till I could bear it no more; 
But arose, and, all by myself in my own dark garden ground, 
Listening now to the tide, in its broad-flung shipwrecking roar, 
Now to the scream of a maddened beach dragged down by 
the wave, 
Walked, in a wintry wind, by a ghastly glimmer, and found 
The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave.” 
Such a strain of musical grandeur as this the author of “ Lear,” 
might have composed. 
Perhaps Shakespeare alone of all the Dramatists, possessed in 
a lofty degree the highest power that any poet can possess—that 
of raising art into nature. Hence, so powerfully drawn is the 
character of Lear—which we cannot help considering one of 
the greatest of his great creations — that, while we are 
looking with the eye of fancy upon his melancholy sufferings, 
caused by a certain open-heartedness and thoughtless impulsive- 
ness peculiarly his own, we are involuntarily moved to pity the 
unfortunate old king. While we read, we see the scenes of the 
tragedy enacted before our very eyes; nay more, so completely 
does the stormful, passionate grandeur of Lear enter into our 
feelings, that we ourselves are Lear, each experiencing his 
daughter’s deceitfulness, his passions and afflictions. 
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The character of Lear is that of an open-hearted, imperious, 
weak-willed and impulsive king, imbecile in mind, yet strong in 
passion. He is of those who trust to appearances, and are easily 
led astray by the deceitful smile that hovers on the cheek of 
flattery, and which is ever the flower under which is nestling the 
serpent of deceit. The expression which Shakespeare puts into 
his mouth at the commencement of the play, when he is about 
to divide his kingdom among his daughters, proves his imbecile 
affection for the false glitter of flattery, and his ignorance of 
the influence of guiding wisdom :— 


“Tell me, my daughters 
(Since now we will divest us, both of rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state), 
Which of you, shall we say, doth love us most? 
That we our largest bounty may extend, 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. 
Goneril, our eldest born, speak first.” 


The expression in this address to his daughters, “ which of 
you, shall we say, doth love us most?” is very suggestive, and 
gives us at once an insight into the character of the infatuated 
king. There is a Satanic wealth of fulsome flattery in the 
answer of Goneril. Knowing well from experience the power 
that empty profession, with a face of earnestness, exerted over 
the mind of her unsuspicious father, she thus replies, with all 
the emphasis of an accomplished actress :— 


“Sir, I love you more than words can wield the matter ; 
Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty ; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour, 

As much as child e’er loved, or father found. 

A love that makes breath poor and speech unable, 
Beyond all manner of so much, I love you.” 


This speechis the culmination of flattery and shallow profession. 
By such words as these were our first parents deceived, and sin, 
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and death introduced into the world. But they had the desired 
effect; they delighted the deluded old man, they were as music 
to his ears (though, alas, destined afterwards to become the 
poison of his thoughts) and the result was a liberal donation of 
his extensive domains to his ungrateful daughter. How different 
the effect of this speech of Goneril over the mind of the gentle 
Cordelia. There is a world of contempt and heroic resolution 
in the quiet question which she puts silently to her conscience: 


“ What shall Cordelia do ?—Love, and be silent.” 


No less subtle than that of Gonerilis the artful speech of the 
deceitful wife of Cornwall, in which she follows her sister’s 
example, and echoes with equal effect, her seemingly affectionate 
protestations of love and veneration. The reply of Cordelia, 
when her turn came, might have been expected, so suggestive is 
its tender satire, to open the eyes of the impulsive king to the 
deceitful tendency of her sisters’ speeches :-— 


“* Lear.—‘ Now, our joy, 
Although the last, not least, to whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interested; what can you say to draw, 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? Speak.’ 
Cor.—‘ Nothing, my lord.’ 
Lear.—‘ Nothing !’ 
Cor.—‘ Nothing.’ 
Lear.—‘ Nothing will come of nothing ; speak again.’ 
Cor.—‘ Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth; I love your majesty 
According to my bond, no more nor less.’ 
Lear.—‘ How now, Cordelia ! mend your speech a little 
Lest you may mar your fortunes.’ 
Cor.—‘ Good, my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, loved me: I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all? Haply, when I shall wed, 
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That lord whose hand must take my plight, shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty ; 

Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all.’ ” 


But it had no such desirable effect. The blinding impetuosity 
and imbecility of Lear are nowhere in the play more amply 
manifested than in the stormful burst of indignation, which 
follows this nobly-spoken resolution of his youngest daughter, 
who, knowing his fickle nature, would not be unprepared for 
the explosion :— 


“<¢ Let it be so—thy truth then be thy dower: 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night; 

By all the operation of the orbs 

From whom we do exist and cease to be, 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and property of blood, 

And, as a stranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee from this, for ever ! 

The barbarous Scythian shall, to my bosom, 
Be as well neighboured, pitied, and relieved, 
As thou, my sometime daughter.’ ” 


In vain the faithful Kent, who knew only too well, from sad 
experience, the blind and fatal impulsiveness of the character of 
his master, and who had not failed to observe the shallowness 
and deceitfulness of the hypocritical speeches of Regan and 
Goneril, and the wisdom, truth, and honesty which pervaded 
that of gentle Cordelia, essayed to stem the outflow of rage that 
poured like a torrent from the heaving breast of Lear on his 
innocent child. The calm of wisdom was powerless to oppose 
the storm of his indignation ; and in his frenzy of blinding rage 
he deprives Cordelia of the whole of her inheritance, dividing it 
equally between Regan and Goneril, whose ambition, as they 
anticipated, is thereby fulfilled. — 

The manly interference of Kent, in Cordelia’s favour, is one 
of the most beautiful incidents in the play. His calm and noble 
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language, when in vain endeavouring to prove to Lear the 
integrity and worth of his youngest daughter, presents a striking 
contrast to the wild and violent words of the aged king; and 
there is much suggestive meaning in his expression, “Be Kent 
unmannerly, when Lear is mad” which, however, entirely 
escaped the notice of the royal imbecile to whom it was addressed. 
This fact is very expressive of the intensity of the passions of 
the unfortunate old man. There is no judgement in his rage, 
no reason in his passion; even the noble self-sacrifice of Kent 
makes no impression on his wandering mind. Nowhere is the 
passionate impetuosity of Lear’s character more evident than 
in the fierce denunciation with which he banishes from the 
kingdom his only friend : 
‘* Hear me, recreant! 

On thine allegiance, hear me ! 

That thou hast sought to make us break our vows 

(Which we durst never yet), and, with shamed pride 

To come betwixt our sentence and our power 

(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear), 

Our potency make good, take thy reward, 

Five days we do allow thee for provision 

To shield thee from disasters of the world ; 

And on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our Kingdom ; if, on the tenth day following 

Thy banished trunk be found in our dominions, 

The moment is thy death. Away! by Jupiter, 

This shall not be revoked.” 


How different would have been the language of this haughty, 
weak-minded despot, had reason and not passion been the 
director of his thoughts, his expressions and his actions! Kent, 
who, to his passion-blinded fancy, was a demon of hate, to his 
reason would have been an angel of light. But with reason 
Lear is not intimately acquainted; he has no thought before 
action; deliberation is drowned in the flood of impulsiveness. 
His passions are as winter torrents carrying everything before 
them on their headlong path to their own destruction. 
William Hazlitt (who, if he had not the “ faculty ” had at least 
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in a wonderful degree the “ vision divine”) has finely compared 
the mind of Lear to a ship, whose anchor is fixed in the 
bottom of the sea, and yet is driven round and round, in 
endless unrest, by the raging winds and foaming waves. Better 
still to speak of it as a vessel caught in a tumultuous storm 
of the passions, with no reason to guide her course, and 
rushing she knows not whither, at the mercy of the cruel winds 
and remorseless billows! ‘There is no lighthouse in view to 
warn her off the approaching cliffs, that, yawning through the 
blackness, seem darkly to await her early doom! 

The following conversation between his daughters is 
interesting and suggestive. From it we learn how sudden was 
the outflow of his passion, and how restless and imperious 
he was apt to become, when anything stood in his way :— 

“Gon. Sister, itis not a little I have to say, of what most 
nearly appertains to us both. I think our father will hence 
to-night. 

Regan. That’s most certain, and with you; next month 
with us. 

Gon. You see how full of changes his age is; the observation 
we have made of it hath not been little; he always loved 
our sister most; and with what poor judgment he hath now 
cast her off, appears too grossly. 

Regan. Tis the infirmity of his age; yet he hath ever 
but slenderly known himself, 

Gon. The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash; 
then must we look from his age to receive not alone the 
imperfections of long-engrafted condition, but therewithal, the 
unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric years bring with 
them. 

Regan. Such unconstant starts are we like to have from him 
as this of Kent’s banishment. 

Gon. There is further compliment of leave-taking between 
France and him. Pray you, let us hit together; if our father 
carry authority with such dispositions as he bears, this last 
surrender of his, will but offend us. 

Regan. We shall further think of it. 


Gon. We must do something and i’ the heat.” 
VOL. Iv, D 
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This passage gives us also an insight into the characters of 
Regan and Goneril. They are truly despicable characters 
without a gleam of love or sympathy in their hearts. They are 
entirely under the influence of the serpent that deprived Adam 
and Eve of their earthly paradise. They are “altogether born 
in iniquity.” Probably they derive their bad qualities from 
their mother (of whom unfortunately nothing is recorded) ; 
certainly they: bear no resemblance to their father. Their 
Satan-like cunning and selfish deliberativeness present a 
striking contrast to the blind and fatal impulsiveness of their 
unhappy parent, whom we can pity and forgive for everything 
save the production of such wretched daughters as Regan and 
Goneril, whose names are suggestive of everything that is © 
serpent-like, deceitful and base. How unlike their gentle 
sister Cordelia—that ministering angel of light and benevol- 
ence, purity, love, and Christ-like self-sacrifice! Of her, 
Professor Wilson beautifully remarks:—‘“In her sister’s 
ingratitude her filial love is felt. In the hopelessness of the 
broken-hearted king, we are turned to that perfect hope which 
is reserved for him in her loving bosom. In the midst of 
darkness, confusion and misery, her form is like an hovering 
angel seen casting its radiance on the storm.” Over the 
landscape of the play she bends like a enduring rain- 
bow. Her feet are beautiful upon the mountains of difficulty. 
She dwells lke an Irs amidst the glittering storm of her 
parent’s passion, calm and steadfast, affection and pity in 
her tearful gaze. Lear’s mind is a raging winter sea, sullen, 
discontented, foaming with restlessness, feverish with needless 
excitement, and writhing in anguish under the wind-lash of 
the remorseless passions ; Cordelia’s a peaceful lake of summer, 
reflecting whole heavens of splendour in its sunlit surface and 
hushed into still repose by the silvery silence of God-like 
sympathy, and reflected contemplation. 


“Dull would he be of soul who could pass by, 
A sight so touching in its majesty !” 


There is a satirical element in the nature of Lear, as may 
be gathered from the question to Goneril, when first he 
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discovers the faithlessness and depravity of her character :— 
“Your name, fair gentlewoman?” No wonder he could 
scarcely persuade himself to believe that it was his daughter 
who was before him, when she burst upon him for the first 
time in an explosion like this, thereby revealing to the 
astonished father the polluted depths of a hateful character 
in which he had been hitherto deceived :— 


‘“‘This admiration, sir, is much o’ the savour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright: 
As you are old and reverend, should be wise : 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 
Men so disorder’d, so debas’d and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners 
Shows like a riotous inn; epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a graced palace. The shame itself doth speak 
For instant remedy ; be then desir’d 
By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 
A little to disquantity your train ;_ 
And the remainder, that shall still depend 
To be such men as may besort your age, 
Which know themselves and you.” | 


This speech of Goneril’s has the desired effect. He hastens 
to depart from her hated society, declaring “ Yet have I left 
a daughter!” Little does he suspect that she is “ another 


of the same!” How powerful and moving is his exclamation 
on this occasion— 


“‘Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend 
More hideous when thou shew’st thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster !” 


There is a world of passionate indignation in these memorable 
lines. In no other of Shakespeare’s plays does there occur a 


grander passage, or one more touching in its pathos, Equally 
VOL. IV. 2D 
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moving is Lear’s reply to the observation of the Fool “thou 
should’st not have been old till thou had’st been wise ;”— 


<Q let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven! 
Keep me in temper; I would not be mad!” 


The lively humour of the Fool succeeds the stormy outbursts of 
Lear, as sunshine follows rain. Yet the intensity of feeling for 
the sufferings of Lear is only thereby increased. Does not 
sunlight streaming through the windows of his asylum only 
make more ghastly the ravings of the maniac ? 

The peculiarity of all Shakespeare’s fools is that they are not 
men of wit and wisdom. All they say contains some spark 
of cleverness. His lovers too, are poets, and his grave-diggers 
philosophers. Ordinary fools are not capable of giving sensible 
advice to passion-blinded kings. Ordinary Juliets do not order 
their love-sick Romeos to be dissected after death, transformed 
into stars and set in the heavens. Neither do ordinary 
Romeos see two of the fairest flowers of heaven blooming 
in the eyes of their silver-tongued Juliets. All grave diggers 
do not, like those of Shakespeare, act the part of philosophers 
musing over the ruins of the dead! And as with internal, so 
with external nature. Poetry transfers nothing beautiful or 
sublime in nature that it does not beautify or intensify. The 
eye of inspiration sheds a splendour over the lowly vale, and 
a grandeur over the misty mountain that they do not entirely 
possess. Kverything in nature, to the poet’s eye, appears 
affected with the heightening and beautifying infiuence of his 
own imagination. In the pages of the poets, nature’s winter- 
gloom is deepened, her summer-splendour increased. Through 
the heightening influence of his own imagination, the poet’s 
hate is extreme, his happiness rapture, his melancholy lifeless, 
his hope heavenly, his madness despair. 


“The poet in golden clime was borne, 
With golden stars above ; 

Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


Wee 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTER OF KING LEAR. , 37 


This influence of the imagination is manifest in all Shakes- 
peare’s great creations, but particularly in “ Lear.” To what 
shall we liken the life of the unfortunate king after he 
discovers the base ingratitude of his daughters, and prefers the 
society of the cruel elements to theirs? A flowerless dessert, 
cold, cheerless and uninviting ;—an endless night of star-less 
gloom ;—a solemn sea, troubled and torn by the storms of 
adversity, extending in melancholy beneath the clouds of 
affliction, and unbeautified by the beams of the sun of 
resignation! Hope—that celestial angel that gleams amidst 
the sadness of sorrow, interferes between death and despair, 
gives a silver lining to the clouds of affliction and raises her 
radiant rainbow above the fountains of our tears—does not 
cast a ray of light over the deep and dark shadows of his 
melancholy existence! It is difficult to read the following 
passage without the assistance of tears :— 


“‘Pray do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Four score and upwards ; not an hour more or less; 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear [ am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful; for [ am mainly ignorant 
What place this is, and all the skill I have, 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I[ think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.” 


The reader, saddened with long contemplation of his sunless 
life, feels relieved when the poor old king expires at last with 
the gentle Cordelia in his arms, her beauteous face pallid with 
the hues of death! 

“The Lear of Shakespeare’ says Charles Lamb, “ cannot be 
acted. The contemptible machinery by which they mimic the 
storm which he goes out in, is not more inadequate to represent 
the horrors of the real elements than any actor to personate 
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Lear; they might more easily propose to personate the Satan 
of Milton upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s terrible 
figures. The greatness of Lear is not in corporal dimension, 
but in intellectual; the explosions of his passion are terrible 
as a volcano; they are storms turning up and disclosing to the 
bottom that sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his 
mind which is laid bare. This case of flesh and blood seems 
too insignificant to be thought on; even as he himself neglects 
it. Onthe stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities and 
weakness, the impotence of rage; while we read it, we see not 
Lear, but we are Lear—we are in his mind, we are sustained by 
a grandeur which baffles the malice of daughters and storms ; 
in the aberrations of his reason, we discover a mighty irregular 
power of reasoning, im-methodised from the ordinary purposes 
of life, but exerting its powers, as the wind blows where it 
listeth, at will upon the corruptions and abuses of mankind. 
What have looks or tones to do with sublime identification 
of his age with that of the heavens themselves, when in his 
reproaches to them for conniving at the injustice of his 
children, he reminds them that they themselves are old ? ” 





RACHEL’S COUNSELLOR. 


“‘ Come in and sit beside me; I have waited by the door 

A long time for you, little one, an hour I think, or more; 

I feared that I might miss you, for my eyes are growing old, 
And in white mists the sheeted night is creeping up the wold. 


I call you ‘little’ Rachel still, though you are tall and fair, 

And many yellow rings fall down the long lengths of your hair ; 

I think that when it turns to grey, if death-sealed eyes may 
see, 


You'll seem like little Rachel, fair, and child-like still to me. 
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RACHEL’S COUNSELLOR. oD 


It is very long ago since you first came here to me ; 

Is it long ? I think it must be, I nursed you on my knee ; 

I showed you blue and crimson flowers, to draw you to my door, 
And pretty painted pictures,—ah, I told you that before. 


You have forgotten how I lured your baby footsteps here 

You knew and felt I loved you, with an instinct fine and clear, 
You knew and felt I loved you, and you did not wonder why, 
Small hands can seize a blessing, and stretch past a mystery. 


T’was no great marvel, little one, for children win their way, 
And find in worn and weary hearts such footing they may; 
You cast but-a half-heeding look on some sweet baby face, 
And, all unbidden, in your love it makes itself a place. 


But yet it was not wholly that. Do they not tell you, dear, 

Your eyes are like your father’s eyes, so very blue and clear ? 

Like whose? I never saw it. Hers, are grey, my child, not 
blue ; 


Look up at me, ah, there it is, the old look shining through. 


I want to tell you, Rachel, what I saw but yesternight, 

About this time I think it was, the fields were scarely light, 
And you could see faint shadows, that would deepen by and by, 
When moonlight won the victory, and wind had cleared the sky. 


I stood upon the sand-bank, where the mallow blossoms grow, _ 
And I could hear two voices speaking angrily below ; 

You need not start and turn away, it was not much I heard, 
But yet too much, for, as I moved, I caught your parting word. 


‘Twas hasty and resentful, for your consciousness of right 
Spurned a man’s jealous fancy, as a folly and a slight; 

It was foolish, let it stand so,—uncalled for, and untrue, 
We are not always very wise, and you were foolish too. 


In some far distant countries, where a tropic sun has sway, 
A host of gorgeous blossoms burn to life beneath his ray, 
But rank and poisoned petals lift a strange and sickly green, 
Beneath the fervid sunlight, and cast darts of death between. 
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When Love shines on our nature, with its strange transforming 
power, 

All good that dwelt within us breaks at once to leaf and flower ; 

But evil germs will swell up too, and wake to fuller life, 

To bear their poisoned blossoms, and to sow their seeds of strife. 


Is it not better, think you, to live near the cheering sun 

Than to entomb yourself from light, and life, as some have done? 
To bear some evils with the good, and try to mend them all, 
Instead of shutting out the ray that makes the shadows fall ? 


Listen, my child. It happened once, ’tis almost like a dream 
To look across the blinding years, so very dark they seem, 
Well, let it be so, once I dreamed that I was young like you, 
And that a heart grew unto mine, as only young hearts do. 


And that a jealous fancy cast its shadow on my way ; 

(It was a hateful dream, too plain it stands by me to-day), 

For I was right and I was wrong, but far more wrong than right, 
And so we went our separate ways, as you and he, last night. 


My child, it was a dream, or soon it will be one, you know, 

When in the great to-morrow’s light, all things to shadows grow, 
But those blue trusting eyes of yours bring one part back again, 
And wake in this old heart of mine sad pleasure, and sweet pain. 


You will not be as foolish, dear, as I was in those days? 

And shut yourself in anger from what you must love always, 

Until the heart-ache comes to be a part of your own soul, 

And gathers strength with gathering years, and overgrows the 
whole. 


Until a little child shall come, with tottering steps, and slow, 

And look up in your face with eyes that looked there long ago, 
To shew you all the blessedness that might have been your own, 
And make a li‘tle loophole through your prison house of stone.” 
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And Rachel clasped the withered hand that stroked the yellow 
hair, 

And some things she had wondered at grew plainer then and 
there. 

She did not answer, but the hush that fell upon the room 

Was filled with tender memories, that glided through the gloom. 


M. SuLiivan. 
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CHRISTMAS IN TIME OF WAR. 


“Peace upon earth.”—Ring on sweet bells! 
Ring on sweet bells !—‘‘ To men good will!” 
Full out the Christmas chorus swells, 
With tender and familiar thrill. 


Through oriel panes the altar light 
Gleaming with softened glory, paints 

Upon the outside virgin white 

; The glowing garments of the saints. 


The loud unceasing organ pours 

Handfuls of chords in mighty strain, 
The while they enter at the doors— 

‘“‘ Peace upon earth, good will to men!” 


And then I hear one, hurrying by, 
Tell how the dying and the dead 
In their last bed deserted lie— 


The calm stars shining overhead. 


** Peace upon earth!” © mocking bells! 
O Christmas bells, where is your peace? 
; Not here, whilst human passion swells, 
. Not yet—till sin and suffering cease ! 
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STANZAS. 


O we never could live in a world like this, 

Did not fancy, weird fancy, in pity sometimes, 
Waft away the worn spirit to regions of bliss, 
To recover her strength in those happier climes. 


Dear delicious delusion! thy hold is too weak, 

Yet what can poor mortals without thee perfurm ? 

Truth! what eye hath seen, or ear heard thee speak— | 
O what beacon of thine guides our bark through the storm ? 


My spring time of being has passed like a dream, 
And care, grief, and weariness withers my heart— 
The sun in noon glory is shorn of its beam, 

I am lone—world we hate—God let me depart. 


J. HutcHines. 





ATHENE. 


From the vault of the sky, from the deeps on high, 
I have sprung in harness dight ; 
A strength and a will both swift and still, 
As the comets and stars of the night. 
Like the fiery track through the darkness black, 
I illumine the human mind ; 
Like the starry eyes serene and wise, 
I steadily shine on the blind, 
The spirit of wisdom, the spirit of might, 
In me may a mortal find. 
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When the drowsy night has been put to flight 
By the sound of Apollo’s car, 

And his horses feet are climbing fleet, 
Through the Under-world afar. 

My deep blue eyes on the morning skies, 
Are seen by the Earth below ; 

And I smile as I flee through the heavenly sea, 
Where the clouds sail to and fro. 

The spirit of freedom, the spirit of truth 
By me may a mortal know. 


Though frec as the wind, I loose and I bind 
As my Father and [ think fit ; 

From our heights we scan the designs of man, 
And measure the depths of his wit. 

And the cloud I can stay, or, mid rush of the fray, 
Can the galloping steed control; 

On Achille’s hair laid I hand, and aware 
He was still to the depths of his soul. 

The spirit of patience, the spirit of calm— 
Solemn music from pole to pole. 


At morn I am heard in the song of the bird, 
At noon in the trumpet’s tone; 

And the hum of the bee, and the roll of the sea, 
And the echoes are all my own. 

Calm speech is mine, and the song divine, 
And the air of my Father’s heaven, 

Iam Queen of the Sky beneath and on high, 
As far as the planets seven. 

The spirit of freshness, the spirit of youth, 
I give, for to me they were given. 


I am old, I am young; I can sing, I have sung; 

I can wander o’er earth and o’er sea: 
I have taught, I shall teach, and no language or speech, 
But will breathe of my echoes and me. 
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The Olympian height, and the depths of the night, 
And whatever has been or shall be, 
I have known from of old; and my bards have foretold, 
God's working and God’s decree ; 
The spirit of knowledge, the spirit of peace, 
Both now and eternally. 
























Rost. Brown, Junr. F.S.A. 





THE FOUR SEASONS. 


In life’s Springtime with what gladness, 
Fling we far each thought of care. 
What have we to do with sadness, 
When our world is young and fair ? 
Shining in the silver dawn, 
Of a violet-scented morn. 


Then the Summer’s full fruition 
Brings keen joy and keener pain, 
Burning heat of love’s tuition, 
Quenched by sorrow’s storm and rain. 
Manhood in its haughty prime, 
Gives no heed to fleeting time. 


Comes the Autumn’s varied shading, 
Slowly wraps our hearts around ; 
While our cherished hopes lie fading 

Like dead leaves upon the ground— 
One by one they drop away, 
And for them returns no May. 












HELTER-SKELTER. 


Come, the Winter snow-flakes falling, 
Gently on the wearied soul— 
Hear we not a sweet voice calling 
Us to hasten to our goal ? 
Time on its relentless wave, 
Bears us onward to a grave. 


Marikz. 





_ HELTER-SKELTER. 


PART I. 


New Year’s Eve, and keenly cold. Feathery snow-flakes 
fluttered through the air, glided gently to the earth,—paused 
in their course to kiss ruddy holly-berries, to tremble on the 
dangerous tuistletoe, to dance on the ivy-wreaths, to whirl 
around gables and windows,—and finally sought repose by the 
side of dainty sister-fiakes that received the new comers with 
the coldest of cold embraces. 

A revel of frost and snow, beautiful elements, gay children of 
nature, symbols of purity, welcomed by the rich, but dreaded by 
the poor, to whom snow is sometimes a winding sheet, and frost 
a grave-digger. 

Frost and snow, remembrancers of dead days, lost loves, 
pleasures and pains, hopes and fears, and last, but not least,— 


charity. 
“Charity ! O Charity !” was the burthen of the songs which 


the wind wafted from silver-voiced bells that were softly pealing 
across frozen fields. 

“Charity! Charity!” lustily shouted the robins before night- 
fall, ere stars dawn’d in the dim grey sky. 

“Charity! charity!” whispered the December wind that 
waited to bear the old year to its resting place in the 
dreary catacombs of the past; and mournful breezes wandered 
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through dusky woods, and lingered in lonely hollows to sing 
the sweet refrain. 

“Charity! charity! charity!” cried rich and compassionate 
souls to their poorer kin; and the wanderer’s heart, the weeper’s 
feeble pulse, the sluggish blood of the beggar, the world-worn 
toiler’s fever-throes, the weary little feet of shivering children, 
beat time to the tune of charity. 

And the cry of anguish that passionately burst from the fever- 
flush’d world’s lips,—the palpitating life-cry that rang from the 
snowy earth to the clouded heavens, ended in a grand pean, 
the echo of which, was “ Charity !” 

That sweet echo paused at patrician palaces and plebeian 
cots. Like a happy sunbeam, it threaded its quiet way through 
the dim aisles of life until it reached the miser who gloated over 
his gold, until it found his hard heart, and thawed the snows of 
obstinacy till they rolled away in glad streams of pity. It 
glided onward with winds, floated afar with waves, it was ever 
near, yet ever distant, and fell pleasantly around the homes 
of those who know that charity is the brightest jewel in the 


crown of life. 


+ # # x * 
Sinai Small sat bolt upright in her late uncle’s arm-chair, and 


commenced lecturing her nephew Phil, whose demure and 
stealthy glances slowly wandered from the floor, up over the 
hem of his aunt’s purple gown, over the whole length of the 
long-waisted figure—then a pause. Presently they began again, 
creeping from the chin to the lips, from the lips to the tip 
of the very pointed, pinched and cold-looking nose; from the 
nose to the top of Sinai’s cap on which vermilion and green 
ribbons struggled for mastery, and from thence—where? To 
the imaginary sword suspended from the ceiling by a single 
hair,—one of Phil’s own silky-golden beauties. 

Pet kittens gambolling on the warm hearth, assisted the 
young man to forget his impending danger, and the cuckoo- 
clock enlivened the weary monotony by uttering its customary 
queer sound, at the early hour of four—four o’clock, but it was 
getting dark. 
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The December daylight died, the fire-glow grew stronger, 
darker shadows crept around the old room, and every object 
seemed to diminish in the wierd light; yes, every object, excepting 
the person of Sinai Small, whose figure seemed to grow more 
and more gigantic, causing Phil to feel small in stature as in 
name. 

But, very soon his blue eyes became sleepy, his handsome 
head drooped, and he positively snored, once, twice, thrice. 

Sinai, being fully conscious that her companion slumbered, 
paused in her discourse, and when Phil snored for the fourth 
time, she administered a sharp right-handed slap on the sleeper’s 
shoulder. 

Phil started. 

“What has made you so sleepy ?” cried Sinai, in a heavy 
growling voice. } 

“The—the—” muttered Phil. 

“The what?” said Sinai, in a freezing tone, while her keen 
eyes (of which most people were terribly afraid) sharply watched 
her nephew’s countenance. “The rich dinner, the wine, the plum- 
pudding, of which you took an undue share ? ” 

Phil was going to say, “‘ why did you give me such a monstrous 
second helping ?” but he refrained, fearing his aunt’s answer. 

Finding him peculiarly and unusually tractable (he was far too 
drowsy to feel otherwise), Sinai repeated the latter portion of 
her lecture, of which the former was full of reproof. 

‘My niece arrived about half-an-hour ago,” she said. 

“Indeed,” responded Phil, and I was not in when she came. 
I’m so sorry—where is she now ? ” 

“In her room, of course, and I hope, unpacking her trunks. 
But her whereabouts is not the point of my discourse,” said 
Sinai, elevating her eybrows, to suit the point in question. 
“Now,” she continued “I wish to give you a few words of 
warning, regarding my dear dead sister Hester’s only child.” 

Phil bowed his head. 

Then closely clasping her long thin hands, the old lady added 
“Her father said she was plain and ungainly, tho’ amiable, but 
I find her very pretty. Now mark, me, if you fall in love with 
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the girl, I’ll cut you off with twopence, and make my will in 
favour of Mr. Brooke. You may go now!” 

Phil got up from his chair, and quickly quitted the room, 
but, in a few minutes he looked in saying, “Aunt, what’s 


my cousin’s name ?”’ 


A voice in the darkness answered “ Helter-Skelter ! ” 
% ¥ % ¥ % % 





Sinai was the lucky possessor of a windfall, in the shape of a 
fine estate, and as her friends said “‘ heaps of money.” 

The present owner of Moorlands daily blessed the generous 
donor, who forgot all his immediate relatives, but remembered 
a distant, uncharitable kinswoman, who eventually took her 
only brother’s son, brought him up, blessed him every morning, 
scolded him every night, and said Philip Small was to be her 
heir. 

For the first time in his existence, Phil understood that he 
must be very careful in selecting a wife. It troubled the young 
man, causing him to feel that fetters of gold are not a whit 
less galling than fetters of iron. 

Would the prisoner sleep easier if silver keys were used 
to open cell-doors, or would the slave breath freer if permitted 
to sit at his master’s table ? 

Phil took this to heart, and mused for nearly an hour, then 
he descended to the quaint drawing-room and waited for tea, 
which was always served punctually at six o’clock. 

When comfortably seated in his favorite chair, Phil began to 
wonder whether his cousin was a “nice girl.” Then he laughed, 
saying “ Helter-Skelter !” 

“Why Aunt must have been dreaming,” he continued, “ or 
very cross with me for disturbing her with so trifling a question, 
for surely such name never belonged to mortal man or woman. 
There—my Aunt Sinai is evidently cracked !”’ 

Then he indulged in his old habit of sleeping, fell asleep 
in his chair, became perfectly oblivious of everything, yet 
dreamily satisfied he loved all girls so dearly, that he did not 
know which to select as premier ladye-love, but, as usual in his 
dreams, dark-eyed Ida Brooke was again victorious. 
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Thus he remained, till his favourite dog Rover disturbed 
his blissful imaginations. Phil awoke, and—and—what was 
the matter? Could he believe eyes ? 

Standing by the fire was a girl! 

“Ts it ——— ” began Phil. 

‘Helter-Skelter.” replied the maiden merrily, extending 
her hand. 

Phil clasped it warmly, and at once began apologising for his 
late conduct. 

“You needn’t,” she said, “ I like dreaming, and often indulge 
in the pastime of dozing after dinner, especially in dull 
December days.” | 

In a few minutes they, chatting gaily together, quite like old 
friends, and at last, Phil ventured to ask, “Is Helter-Skelter 
really your name ?” 

“Yes ;” she replied. “It’s a queer, ugly name, and I’ll tell 
you why it was given me. Papa was absurd enough to make a 
wager that his first child (whether boy or girl) should be 
christened Helter-Skelter. He gained fifty pounds the day 
after I was christened. Perhaps you would prefer using 
mama’s pet name, Ivy.” 

“That’s a very pretty name,” said Phil, “but if you don’t 
mind, you shall be ‘ Birdie’ to me. Will you? 

“Why do you select that ?” asked his cousin. 

“‘ Because your voice is so clear and lovely!” 

Sinai then entered the room, and put an end to the conversa- 
tion. Tea was announced and after that, they sat talking 
awhile. 

“Mr. Brooke will soon be here,” said Sinai addressing 
Helter-Skelter. ‘“ He always comes on New Year’s Eve. He’s 
& good man.” 

Then she handed a tract to her niece, and took a book herself, 
while Phil stood by the fire, in a favourable position for 
studying his cousin’s appearance. 

In the subdued firelight, her voice alone attracted his 
attention, but in the lamplight, and during tea, he discovered 
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that she was very beautiful. So he watched her, while 
unconscious of his glances, she continued reading. 

And this was what he saw. 

An oval face, a glowing brunette complexion, soft light 
brown hair falling lightly over a low broad forehead, a well- 
shaped nose, dainty red lips, pretty chin, arched eyebrows, 
drooping eyelids fringed with long-sweeping lashes, and 
what of the eyes? They were splendid, especially when 
glancing upward. Phil desired to see them once more, so 
he said “ Birdie.” She looked up, and that look enraptured, 
‘Simost maddened her cousin, who asked, “Do you hear the 
‘bells ?” 

.» “Yes: she sweetly answered, “how lovely,” then the eyelids 









Z M@rooped and the girl resumed reading. 






* Later on, Sinai started, as one, who having heard a dream- 


 ” voice, suddenly recalls it, and said “ Phil, how did you address 
























Helter-Skelter just now ?” 

“As Birdie,” was the reply. 

‘** How dare you do that!” exclaimed Sinai, angrily. 

“I gave him permission,” said Helter-Skelter.””> He doesn’t 
like my name, so he selected Birdie as preferable.” 

Did the voice, or the maiden’s manner of speaking, silence 
the owner of Moorlands? I know not, but Sinai merely said, 
“If you like that name better than your own, of course I will 
not forbid Phil using it. Yours is an absurd name, but it was 
the one given you by your parents at your baptism, therefore 
I shall always call you Helter-Skelter.” 

Mr. Brooke then came, and after being introduced to Miss 
Cameron, the parson and Sinai entered into a spirited conversa- 
tion about village affairs. This one’s waste, another’s want, 
somebody’s woe and somebody’s joy, this woman's folly and 
that man’s wisdom were carefully weighed in Sinai’s balance, 
and most cases were found wanting. 

“Charity” was the text of all sermons that followed these 
conversations, yes, charity to all, yet Sinai seldom practised 
what she preached. Phil knew this, and felt it keenly, and, 
getting weary of the gossip, he began to exhibit symptoms of 
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fatigue. Soon, and fortunately for him, Sinai said “ You may 


take your cousin to see my canaries.” 
Birdie and Phil were elated, and when safely landed in the ~ 


‘dining-room, the latter exclaimed “It’s a comfort to be free 


once more !”’ 
Birdie smiled. 
Then they inspected the much-boasted canaries, which Phil 


‘said were not very wonderful, and remarked, “ Aunt Sinai and 
‘Brooke always bore me dreadfully. I have to endure similar 


scenes every Sunday and every New Year’s Eve, for I’m seldom 


lucky enough to get an invitation for the evening, and Brooke 


never coes to his brother’s house. I fear you'll find it awfully 
dull kere Birdie, but I’ll do my best to entertain you, and I’ll 
introduce you to Ida Brooke. She’s a jolly girl.” 

“ You are very kind,” said his cousin, quietly. 

They went to the window at the end of the spacious room, 
opened it, and looked out. It wanted but ten; minutes to 
midnight, and the snow was falling, as it had been for hours. 

The earth was covered with a dead white veil, the heavens 
were wrapped in sombre clouds, which even the stars failed to 
pierce. The supreme silence of death pervaded the very air, 
and the feeble old year seemed unwilling to die. 

Phil tenderly drew his cousin towards him, placed her hand 
on his arm, then whispered “ Birdie, the bells will soon ring in 
the New Year. Shall we wait here for their first sound ?” 

““Yes;”’ was the quietly uttered reply. 

They listened and their mingled breath went forth on the 
night-wind, across the snow; they listened and their hearts 
beat eagerly with cousinly sympathy and love, while tkeir 
hands were linked together closely as the links of kinship which 
bound them to one common chain. 

At length the mystic silence was softly broken by the old 
church bell that began to strike the hour, and Sinai Small’s. 
cuckoo clock promptly accompanied its strong-voiced neighbour. 

Meanwhile, sighs for wasted hours, tears for lost days, moans 
for old sins, murmurs for that which “might have been,” 
prayers for that which may come, sobs of agony and despair 
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and cries for mercy, were swiftly wafted leavenward by the 
wintry wind. 

As the clocks finished striking, the whirring as of many wings 
rustled in the air, then, with a loud shout of joy, the bonny 
young year bounded earthward, leaving the angels of the past 
and the future to clasp hands and sing songs of blessing around 
the empty cradle. The old year was gone, and the new year 
was come, and Birdie shyly lifting her lovely eyes to Phil, 
whispered, “‘ Where shall I be next year.” The young man’s 
answer was, “Never mind where, so long as you are near me, 
dearest.” 


PART II. 


Under cloudless skies and the burning glances of the tropical 
sun, with never a branch to shade, never a breeze to fan his 
fevered brow, or cool his hot lips, Phil lay tossing and moaning 
racked with all the agonies of a malignant fever. 

The hands of a stranger smoothed back the golden hair that 
fell in wavy masses over his forehead, then raised and re- 
arranged the folded rug on which the sufferer’s head was 
pillowed. 

Golden seas of glory bathed tie lonely plain that stretched 
far away to the west, burning bars of sunshine fell athwart 


lofty mountains that reared tlicic proud heads in the north, 
fierce sunbeams glanced adown untr./den valleys that sloped to 
the beach, while a soft crimson aud orange haz, sleepily 
lingered over, and almost obscured ‘/ic peaceful ocean that laved 


the shining shores of the south. 


Aud there, in a scorching sclitui:, with a sickly sky overhead, 
ani sun-stricken plauts under ‘«*, with only one faithful 
servant who remained tu administ + ty his wants, the heir of 
Moorlands was stretched across the very threshold of death. 

cruel event brought tiis to pass. Harly in the same year, 
Sinai discovered that Phi! and Birdic were bound by the golden 
bonds of atrue and happy love; yes, happy, until Sinai heard 
of it, and then—what then 2 The incxorabie aunt declared that 
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HELTER-SKELTER, ox 


if matrimony was the intended end of “all this foolery,” she 
would cut Phil off without twopence. 

When the painful moment came, of choosing between 
Moorlands and money, without Birdie, or a charming wife and 
not a cent, or prospect of having a cent in his pocket for ever so 
long—Phil, who had no resources, save those allowed him as 
his aunt’s heir—Phil who had not been brought up for any 
profession whatever, after much lamentation, informed Sinai 
that he would leave England for some years. 

This gladdened and reassured the old woman regarding her 
nephew’s sanity, and, for the first time in her life she said Phil 
was wise, wise because he wore the golden fetters without a 
murmur, and even expressed a desire “to see the world.” 

But Birdie knew that Phil’s travels were intended, if possible, 
to emancipate them from the thraldom imposed upon a devoted 
pair of lovers, by a cross-grained old aunt. 

And, after many a weary journey, and many hardships, where 
and how do we find Phil? Nearing the valley of the shadow of 
death, fighting with that terrible foe of the human race, fever, 
while ever and anon two cries crept from the young man’s lips, 
two hopeless, echoing cries—“Mother, Mother!” and “ Birdie, 
darling—come to me, quickly, quickly ! ” 


PART III. 


New Year’s Eve again, but a very different scene was being 
enacted in Sinai Small’s drawing room. Mr. Brooke was there 
reading to Sinai, who, propped up by pillows, quietly listened to 
comforting words that fell from the rector’s lips. 

Birdie was there, but her sweet face was shadowed with 
sorrow, her cheeks had lost their colour, her feet were weary, 
causing her to move slowly about the house, and her thin white 
hands trembled as they handed a cup of gruel to her aunt, who 
gently asked a kiss, meanwhile praising Helter Skelter for being 
such a good nurse. 

Well might Sinai praise the maiden with the quee: name, for 
Helter Skelter had saved the owner of Moorlands frcm the jaws 
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of a terrible death—that by fire, which had well-nigh destroyed 
the place, its occupants, and owner. 

At her own peril, even when the bravest fireman flinched, 
and gave up all hopes of reaching jthe old lady, Birdie ventured 
into the bedroom, and succeeded in saving her own life and 
Sinai’s, for which, as the latter said,she should be amply rewarded 
at a future date. The owner of Moorlands suffered severely 
from the effects of the fire, but Birdie escaped with a few 
scars, and they were only on her neck and arms. 

Having tenderly performed her evening duties as nurse, Sinai 
suggested that Birdie should go and see that the pet kittens 
were comfortably settled for the night. 

The young girl obeyed, but she had no heart to enter the 
dining room that night. Indeed, when cosily seated in the 
great arm-chair, she felt ill at ease. Even the sound of the 
flames that joyfully flickered up and down in the antique grate, 
and the sight of the fire-glow that gaily danced on the dark 
walls, and the voice of the old cuckoo clock chiming the hour, 
startled her. 


Oppressed with anxious thoughts about Phil, from whom she 
had not received a message since the week before the disastrous 
fire, she fell asleep, and, naturally enough, in a sweet dream 
beheld her lover. 


It was but brief bliss, for she awoke, only to find Phil’s dog 
restlessly pawing her feet. 

“Poor Rover,” she said, patting her favourite’s head, and 
then tears hastily fell from Birdie’s beautiful eyes. Her sight 


was soon dim with tears, so dim that she was not conscious of 
another’s presence in the room. 


Imagine her surprise, when, having wiped her tears away, she 
looked up and found herself face to face with Phil! yes, Phil, 
mentally vigorous but physically feeble, for he had only narrowly 
escaped a sad and lonely death—home again ! 


To Birdie it seemed like a beautiful dream, until Phil spoke, 
then she realised all, but only a few minutes were allowed for 
renewing the old vow, and uttering hurried words of endearment. 
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THE NIGHT WAS DARK. 


Mr. Brooke soon appeared, and told them that Sinai requested 
their presence, so they immediately followed him. 

Sinai smiled as her nephew and niece entered the drawing 
room—smiled because she had requested Phil’s speedy return, 
saying that Birdie and Moorlands would be his if he wished to 
come and claim them. 

Later on, Sinai cheerfully asked, “Well, Helter Skelter, are 
you glad or sorry, dear ?” 

Birdie was too glad to answer, but Phil, bending his handsome 
head over his aunt’s chair, quietly impressed a thankful kiss on 
the old lady’s lips, while Mr. Brooke, having the “ course of 
true love” in view, clasped his hands, closed his eyes, and 
solemnly said, “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, but when 
the desire cometh - 

“Qne soon tires of it,” put in Phil, irreverently. 

“ Always ?” asked Sinai. 

“ Always Aunt, except when the desire is ws. 

“Ts what, Phil?” 

“ Helter Skelter !” 








Marie TREVELYAN. 





THE NIGHT WAS DARK. 


The night was dark, the mists were grey, 
The wind was sighing ; 

Through the long dull hours she lay, 
She lay a-dying, 

Sometimes praying, sometimes moaning, 
Sometimes crying, 

“Ts he coming, is he coming, 

Send and tell him I am dying, 

Bid him come! ” 
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“We will send again, they said, 
Looking at each other one, 
For they knew that he was dead, 
Gone before-time she was gone, 
While she ever, daily moaning, 
Cried and questioned “Is he coming, 
Send and tell him I am dying, 
Here alone! ” 


Round the bed they stood and shivered, 
While she cried her sorrowing, 
‘‘Oh! That time when we were severed, : 
Severed for so slight a thing ; 
Only for a word of passion, : 
Lightly thought and hotly cried, 
Pondered on in cruel fashion, 
Thought of, dreamt of, magnified ; 
And he came, my love, he came, 
Put himself to tender shame, 
Craving, yearning, 
Till I turning, 
Mocked his noble-hearted pain, 
Mocked at all the olden loving, 
Scofting, face to face denied, 
All the olden love again. 
Send him, tell him I am dying, 
And have never rest for crying, 
All for him !” 


* We have told him all,” they said, 
Looking in each others’ face, 

Thinking how that he had sped, 
Death with death, an awful race ; 

Death with death, for in his hearing, 
Just then seemed a constant moan, 

“Oh! my old love, is he nearing, 

Bid him come, oh! bid him come.” 









THE NIGHT WAS DARK. 


On he galloped through the darkness, 


Knowing not how someone followed, 


With a sickle in his hand. Blackness, 
Silence, heart-numb sadness, 
And his chilly hand was hollowed, 
*°Gainst the greyness of his lips, 
“If this brave, bold horseman slips, 
There is one more for my treasure, 


There is one less for life’s pleasure, 
Let him slip and come to me! ”? 


Just a slip, a crash, a blackness, 

Just a dreary sound of moaning, 
“Oh! my darling, 1 was coming, 
Coming with my old love gladness, 
Coming with my new-pained sadness, 

Coming with it all to thee ; 

Oh! my lost love, there’s no meeting, 
No hand clasping, no last greeting, 
Not one kiss of consolation, 

To be had *tween you and me. 
You may cry aloud with yearning, 
Deeming only I am turning 
From your soul-sick desolation 

From the words that may not be, 
Only, darling, at some timing, 

You will know that I was coming, 

Thus to thee!” 


The dawn was grey, the mists were grey, 


The wind was sighing ; 

Through the long dull hours she lay, 
She lay a-dying, 

Gazing, with wide-eyed petition, 
Into space, 

Thinking, “There’s no mediation, 


There’s no grace ; 
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Yet if his, my love’s, forgiveness 
Is not now-time to be mine, 

God will hold me meet His goodness, 
Count me fit His love divine 
And will give me sheltering. 

Yet, my old love, were he coming 
Better rest and peace were mine! ” 


“He will come yet time,” they said, 
‘“‘ He will come too late,” quoth she, 
And they trembled round her bed, 
While she sprung up suddenly, 
Clasped her hands above and cried, 
“Qh! My dear love, has he died, 
Calling as [ve called for him, 
Praying with his poor eyes dim, 
Ever longing after me ; 
I am coming, I am coming 
As you would have come to me, 
Cheer thee, cheer thee, I am coming unto thee! ” 
And the night was sadly shed 
In rain, and she lay dead. 
C. Carres. 


NATURES’ CHILD. 


The maiden laugh’d and clapped her hands in play, 
Glad, for no reason, but the inborn gladness, 

The joyous mirth of childhood’s happy day 
Ignoring care and sadness. 


All nature laughed, and she, a very child, 

Just tasting life, pronounc’d its taste delicious, 
Dane’d in the sun, herself a sunbeam wild ° 

As bright and as capricious. 


L. Wa.ex, 
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CREED. 


[ believe, if I should die 

And you should kiss my eyelids when | lie 
Cold, dead, and dumb to all the world contains, 
The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 

And from its exile in the isles of death 

Life would come gladly back along my veins. 


I believe, if I were dead 

And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 
Not knowing what the poor clod chanced to be,’ 
It would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
Of her it ever loved in life so much, 

And throb again, warm, tender, true to thee. 


I believe, if on my grave 

Hidden in woody depths, or by the wave, 

Your eyes should drop some warm tears of regret, 
From every salty seed of your deep grief 

Some fair sweet blossom would leap into leaf, 

To prove death could not make my love forget. 


I believe, my faith in thee 

Strong as my life—so nobly placed to be, 

I would as soon expect to see the sun 

Fall like a dead king from his heights sublime, 
His glory stricken from the throne of time, 

As thee unworth the worship thou hast won. 


I believe, who has not loved 

Has half the treasure of his life unproved, 
Like one who with the grape within his grasp 
Drops it, with all its crimson juice unpressed 
And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 
Out from his careless and unheeding clasp. 


I believe, love pure and true 

Is to the soul a sweet immortal dew, 

That gems life’s petals in its hours of dusk ; 
The waiting angels see and recognise 

The rich crown jewel, love, in Paradise 
When life falls from us like a withered husk. 
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A BALLAD OF SUNSET. 


When the glow of the languid light was ended 
And the earth smiled back to the sun’s last ray, 
When the palace of heav’n in the west grew splendid 
As it opened its gates to the vanishing day, 
By the bank of a ruffled lake I lay, 
And the sigh of the wavelets soothed my ear— 
But what were the words of their longing lay ? 
‘““She cometh, she cometh, she lingers near.” 


Then a distant murmuring sound ascended, 
As the wind in the whispering grass. did stray, 
And the music of nature’s voices blended 
With the tinkle and flash of the silver spray 
As it laughed in the mirth of its wanton play, 
Till a voice in my bosom re-echoing clear 
Told me the same sweet tale as they— 
*“She cometh, she cometh, she lingers near.” 


Then I lifted my eyes, and behold! there wended 
On the bank of the waters, in white array, 
The form that I long had awaited, and then did 
My heart for a moment in motion stay, 
And the breathless breeze with a mute delay 
Sank, and there was not a sound to hear 
But the very silence seemed to say, 
“She cometh, she cometh, she lingers near.” 
J. E. Barwas. 


A FAREWELL TO A FRIEND. 


Thou can’st not know, (One only knows,) 
What I have borne through life’s long day, 
Nor will I ever tell my woes, 
To blight thy way. 
For thou would’st be afraid of life, 
Were I to tell what on this earth 


Made me give o’er unequal strife 
And mourn my birth. 









A TURKISH WAR SONG. 


But now death’s waters are so near, 
And swiftly ebbing out life’s sands, 

Now that I go ’twixt hope and fear 
To uuknown lands: 


Perchance that He who saw my fall, 
Will pardon and forgive my sin ; 
And mercifully, kind to all, 
Will take me in. | 
H. Kurcur. 





A TURKISH WAR SONG. 


Moslems arise! for the star of your glory 
Brilliantly flames in th’ etherial blue, 
Dream of the triumphs that still are before ye ; 
The foe their rash raging shall bitterly rue : 
Allah, Allah Hu! 


We have no fear of a Russian oppression, 
Smiling, we hear of their boastful advance 
The Crescent will proudly repel th’ aggression, 
When join’d by the armies of England and France : 
Allah, Allah Hu! 


See the green flag of the Prophet unfolden, 
Flaunting the breeze on the Indian strand ; 
The summons delay’d is no longer witholden 
The Faithful are called in defence of the land: 
Allah! Allah Hu! 


Strike for religion, for liberty, ife— 
Falter not, tremble not, fear not the end ; 
Children of Allah! press on to the strife, 
His blessing on you shall ever descend : 
Allah! Allah Hu! 
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Rebietus. 


“LASHED TO THE MIZZEN; OR, A NIGHT OFF 
THE CAPE.” 


By Franx JoHNSON. 
London: ArTHUR H. Moxon. 


This work, which has been received most favourably in 
Canada, is a descriptive poem—or rather word painting— 
relating the story of a terrible storm near the Cape of Good 
Hope. The language is vigorous and terse, and the scenes 
depicted are placed most vividly before our eyes. 

The outset of the storm is thus described :— 


“The seadrift, stifling, blinding, as it maddened through the air, 
More than all that the ruggedest, the stubbornest could bear ; 
Whaet, in such a stress of nature, could the best do more than dare. 
The raving !—the rolling !—the thundering of the sea !— 
Billow ramping upon billow, as in race for mastery !— 
The lashing !—the howling !—lightening, darkening !—on high 
Now the moon a moment ours—now the clouds blackening by,— 
With the drift driving on with her, half drowning her, our barque, 
But a chip upon the waves, flying,—flashing through the dark! 
We, the while, gathered aft, from the wind’s worst nothing 
screened, : 
Sweeping over us the sea with the fury of a fiend!” 


The author proceeds to describe the gale, which so increased 
in fury that few hopes were entertained of saving the vessel; 
and afterwards forcibly relates the thankfulness of the crew 
at their ultimate safety. Although the metre and versification 
is open to unfavourable criticism, the depth of feeling that the 
words convey tend to greatly modify these defects and we can 
therefore commend the work to the notice of our readers. 








REVIEWS. 


“THE BOOK OF DAUBITON.” 


By James BosHwWELL. 


London: ArTHUR H. Moxon. 


This is a most mirthful production, written somewhat in the 
style of “Mark Twain,” but, notwithstanding this similarity, 
most decidedly original. It abounds in witty sayings, puns, 
parodies, and laughable incidents and will well repay perusal. 


“THE ADVENTURES OF DR. VAN DE BADER.” 
By Evariste CAaRRANCE. 
Translated from the French by James Colston. 
London: ARTHUR H. Moxon, 


is seldom our province to meet with fiction so thoroughly 
charming as the volume now before us. The description of 
Dr. Van de Bader, the eminent savant is simply perfect, and the 
fair Lisbeth, his housekeeper, is undoubtedly one of the most 
bewitching of womankind. The story is the simplest, there is 
no intricate plot, no striking incident, yet its truthful delineation 
of character, and marvellous vivacity of diction renders it 
undoubtedly one of the most pleasing volumes of the season. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


A limited number of copies of “Frozen Kisses,” the il_ 
lustrated annual of the “Poet’s Magazine, written by the 
Editors, and also containing a Christmas poem by Marie 
Trevelyan, still remain on hand. Those who desire copies will 
oblige by communicating with the Editors at an early date. 
Sent post free for seven stamps. 


NOTICE. 


In answer to numerous enquiries Mr. Leonard Lloyd begs to inform 
the public that he is open to engagements, yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
to give instruction in the art of poetical composition—both in the correc- 
tion and criticism of M.S.S., and by letters of advice—privately by post. 





TO OUR READERS. 


While the proprietors are happy to receive contributions from unknown 
writers, they have—to prevent the Mayazine sinking to the level of an 
amateur publication—made arrangements with various authors of note, who 
will, from time to time, furnish poems, and articles on poems and poetry. 
The main feature of Tae Posrs’ Maaazine is to invite all who possess 
literary talent to contribute to its pages. 

Original contributions only are acceptable. 

No Manuscripts can be returned, except by special arrangements. 

In all cases where written answers to letters are desired, a directed 
envelope and two stamps must be enclosed. 

As we have so many letters asking for criticism on enclosures we find it 
necessary to state that any correspondent who is not a Subscriber to our 
pies ates and desires criticism on MSS., either privately or in print must 
enclose twelve stamps with each contribution. In all cases where this rule is 
compiied with, a prompt and candid opinion will be given, and a copy of the 
current number of the Magazine forwarded post free. 

This rule does not apply to established Authors, whose communications 
will at all times receive attention. 

Novellettes, prose poems, and all articles of real literary value, are 
acceptable, and if suitable will be included in the Magazine. 

All who wish the ‘‘P. M.” sent monthly by post, because they cannot 
obtain it through a bookseller, can have single copies for seven stamps. 


Subscriptions for Contributors Yearly, 10s. 6d.; Half-yearl : 
Subscription for Non-Writers - és 6s. ay, 


9? 3? ” 

Authors and Correspondents are requested to apply by letter onl 
— to the Editors of Tue Porrs’ Macazing, SE Widemnentor how, 
ndon. 


on Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Mr. Leonard 
oyd. 


Vol. ITI., Ready Shortly, Price 4s! Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. 


Auxiviary Steam Printing Works, 36, New Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





